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USES OF THE TERM "SECONDARY" IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 



B. F. PITTENGER 
School of Education, University of Chicago 



Every student of educational affairs is forced at some time to 
ponder over the words "elementary" and "secondary" as applied 
to educational fields and institutions. At first approach the mean- 
ing of the terms seems clear. The elementary school is the first 
school entered by each recruit of the educational army, and the 
secondary school is the next, to be entered when the work of the 
first has been completed. Elementary and secondary education, 
accordingly, should consist of the materials taught and the methods 
employed in each of these respective institutions. 

But a slightly broader acquaintance with the problems and 
literature of his profession convinces the amateur that the matter 
is not so simple as it seemed. He soon becomes aware of a real 
problem. In fact, he discovers that it is not only the novice who 
is troubled; even the "doctors" disagree. He reads President 
Hadley's confession that one term which has puzzled him greatly 
is "secondary education"; or Monroe's statement that "the views 
concerning secondary education, as to its purposes, scope, curricu- 
lum, methods, or organization, are of the most diverse character, 
even among those who are specialists in this very field." And when 
he passes from these warnings to a perusal of the papers which have 
been written on the issue he is fairly bewildered by the diversity of 
meaning which he finds. 

This paper attempts to bring together some of the more common 
American uses of the terms "secondary school" and "secondary 
education," both implicit and explicit, and partially to explain, 
through a historical account, their conflicting meanings. The fol- 
lowing types of usage have been encountered. 

i. Chronological. — The secondary school is the second school 
entered by the public-school child (omitting the kindergarten), and 
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secondary education is the education afforded by this school. This 
meaning is probably the oldest of all, historically considered, and 
still lies implicitly behind much public pedagogical discussion. 

2. Institutional. — This meaning is much like the foregoing, but 
appears to lack the element of temporal succession. It assumes 
vaguely that the secondary school is identical with the public high 
school, or its equivalent in aim and content, and identifies secondary 
education with the work of these institutions. This interpretation 
is perhaps the most widely used of all at the present time. 

3. Curricular. — Many attempts have been made to distinguish 
secondary from elementary and higher education on the basis of 
subject-matter. Some writers 1 maintain that elementary educa- 
tion is designed to furnish the tools or "conventionalities" of learn- 
ing, while secondary and higher education use these tools to impart 
culture and professional preparation. The "tools" include such 
attainments as reading, writing, spelling, and the handling of 
numbers. Secondary and higher education in their turn may be 
distinguished by the fact that the former aims principally at cul- 
ture and the latter at training for professional efficiency. 2 With the 
cultural activities of the high school is now usually associated train- 
ing for the simpler vocations and for citizenship, but the advocates 
of this expansion do not clearly indicate that they regard all of 
these matters as within the domain of secondary education. 

President Butler, of Columbia University, offers a somewhat 
different type of curricular definition. He describes the secondary 
studies, first, as being comprehensive and reflective, secondly, as 
becoming increasingly difficult from year to year, and, thirdly, as 
putting emphasis upon their own inner connections and deeper 
implications. 3 

Definitions such as these, which are based upon general features 
of subject-matter, have been attacked upon the ground that many 
subjects which by their terms should be secondary in character are 

1 J. F. Brown, The American High School, pp. 41-42. 

2 P. H. Hanus, "Aims of the Modern High School," School Review, V, 387-400, 
433-44- 

* N. M. Butler, "The Function of the Secondary School," Educational Review, 
XVI, 15-27. 
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actually begun in the elementary school. 1 But to this criticism the 
reply is made that there is no reason why the line delimiting second- 
ary from elementary education should precisely coincide with that 
which separates the secondary from the elementary school. 2 In 
this reply we find evidence of a distinct differentiation between 
"secondary education" and the work of the secondary school. 

4. Methodological.- — Another basis of distinction between ele- 
mentary and secondary education has been that of method. 3 This 
is closely connected with the psychological type of definition next 
to be discussed. The adolescent mind, being, as has been supposed, 
essentially different from that of the younger child, makes different 
methods of instruction necessary. Emphasis is put upon less rote 
and upon more logical memorizing, upon appeals to the intellect 
and especially to the adolescent emotions, and upon granting to the 
pupil increased independence of thought and action. The same 
objections have been urged against this as against the psychological 
definition. 

5. Psychological. — Perhaps the distinction which is most rapidly 
gaining ground today is that which regards elementary as pre- 
adolescent and secondary as adolescent education. Emphasis is 
accordingly put upon the physical and especially the mental differ- 
ences characterizing these stages of development. This conception 
of secondary education forms one of the principal arguments in 
favor of the downward expansion of the high school to absorb the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

Recent studies of the onset of pubescence in school children have 
raised difficulties in the way of this conception, particularly when 
it is made to include the secondary school. It has been found that 
the time of onset differs greatly with different individuals. 4 While 
some pupils may experience the change at the age of ten or eleven, 

1 E. W. Coy, "What Is a Secondary School?" Proceedings of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1896, pp. 613-18. 

2 A. T. Hadley, "Meaning and Purpose of Secondary Education," School Review, 
X, p. 729. 

3 F. M. McMurry, "Relation between Elementary and High Schools," Education t 
XXVI, 253-59. 

4 A. Inglis, "A Fundamental Problem in the Reorganization of the High School," 
School Review, XXIII, 307-18. 
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others may not reach it until the age of seventeen, or even later. 
Among a reasonable proportion of the children the range of varia- 
tion covers a period of at least three years. It is consequently con- 
tended that it is impossible to fix the time of secondary-school 
entrance strictly at the point of onset of adolescence. However, 
it is doubtful whether anyone ever expected that such would be the 
case. 

A further objection to defining secondary education in terms of 
adolescence is founded upon the teachings of a recent school of 
adolescent psychologists, to the effect that the change from child- 
hood to adolescence is not saltatory, but gradual, and that the 
differences between late childhood and early adolescence are by no 
means so profound as school men have been taught to believe. 

A second and older type of psychological definition regarded 
secondary education as primarily disciplinary in character. This 
function of the high school was stressed in the report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, and formed the underlying theory upon which most 
of that body's recommendations were based. This conception has 
suffered in consequence of the recent unfavorable airing which the 
whole principle of formal discipline has received. 

6. Social.— The typical European distinction regards elemen- 
tary education as the necessary training of the proletariat, and 
secondary education as a luxury for the better classes. Such a 
distinction appears in current American literature chiefly as an 
object of reproach, but the time has been, and at no distant date, 
when the American secondary school was looked upon strictly as a 
college-preparatory institution. Vestiges of this doctrine still exist 
outside the teaching profession, and are not entirely unknown 
within it. 

What is fundamentally a social distinction appears from a 
peculiar angle in the following quotations : 

Secondary education .... includes all those studies which are regarded 
by the public as too far advanced to be part of that compulsory education which 
it strives to furnish all its citizens, and which are at the same time not suffi- 
ciently specialized in their purpose or aim to be considered part of the technical 

preparation of different groups of citizens for their several callings in life 

Speaking roughly, primary education aims to secure the necessary level of 
general intelligence; technical education aims to secure the necessary level 
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of practical intelligence; secondary education aims at something in excess of 

these necessary minima Primary education is what the public considers 

it necessary to require of all; secondary education is that for which it provides 
the facilities, but does not consider absolutely requisite. 1 

7. Age of pupil.— -Certain advocates of the adolescent interpre- 
tation of secondary education endeavor to render their definition 
more concrete by stating it in terms of chronological age. Thus 
Butler regards it as the education appropriate to children from 
twelve or thirteen to sixteen or seventeen years of age. A com- 
mittee of the National Education Association has considered the 
propriety of defining it as the education which is appropriate from 
twelve to eighteen. Evidence of a tendency to raise the upper 
limit to twenty is seen in some quarters. 

The definitions which have been stated comprise those most 
frequently encountered in the educational journals and discussions 
of today. Obviously these definitions overlap. No one tells the 
whole story. The social and psychological distinctions involve 
those of subject-matter, method, and age. The institutional 
and the chronological definitions may become identical. But 
underlying these various meanings appear two conceptions which 
seem clearly antithetical. One of these conceptions regards the 
upper and lower limits of secondary education as coincident with 
those of the secondary school; the other regards secondary educa- 
tion and the secondary school as two distinct quantities. From 
the latter point of view secondary education may become a func- 
tion of elementary or higher institutions, and the secondary school 
may offer elementary or collegiate subject-matter. The first con- 
cept seems to be implicit in most of the discussions of secondary- 
school problems, while the second appears to be gaining ground in 
those writings which deal directly with the meaning of these terms. 
An attempt to bring the two once more together appears in the 
movement toward the upward and downward expansion of the 
high school. 

The writer has been interested to ascertain how and when these 
different meanings came to be. When was the term "secondary" 
first used in American educational discussions ? What did it mean 

1 Hadley, op. cit. 
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at that time ? When and why have other meanings been attached ? 
To answer these questions the following sources of information have 
been canvassed, covering the period from 1826 to 1900. 

Old American Journal of Education; 1826-30. 

American Annals of Education; 1831-37. 

Common School Journal; 1839-52. 

American Institute of Instruction, Lectures and Reports; 1831-1900. 

Barnard's American Journal of Education; 1855-80. 

Massachusetts School Reports (Horace Mann); 1837-48. 

Indiana, Department of Public Instruction, Reports; 1852-53, 1863-66, 

1860-90. 
Illinois, Department of Public Instruction, Reports; 1857-90. 
Michigan, Department of Public Instruction, Reports; 1839, 1855-70. 
United States Commissioner of Education, Reports; 1870-1900. 
National Teachers' Association, Reports and Addresses; 1857-70. 
National Education Association, Reports and Addresses; 1871-1900. 
Educational Review; 1890-1900. 
School Review; 1 893-1900. 
Report of the Committee of Ten; 1894. 

The index of each volume of these journals and reports was con- 
sulted for the presence of the term "secondary." When the term 
was found, the article or address was turned to and scanned, to 
verify the index and to ascertain the meaning given. For the 
period preceding i860, every article or address whose title suggested 
the possible presence of the term was also scanned. 

Certain defects of these methods and materials must be acknowl- 
edged. The study does not go back of the year 1826; it does not 
cover any large portion of the educational literature appearing after 
that date; and it is possible that the term was used in the literature 
which was surveyed before it was given a place in the index. The 
last defect was at least partially eliminated by the scanning of other 
articles than those indexed as containing the term. In fact, the 
earliest appearances of the word were detected in this way. No 
reply can be made to the remaining criticisms, except to say that the 
literature chosen is representative of its time, and that if the word 
was used at all before it found its way into these materials such use 
was certainly sporadic. 

The account which follows seeks to describe the principal stages 
through which the term has passed in the course of its American 
evolution. 
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The earliest appearance of the term noted was in the American 
Journal of Education for September, 1828. Here it is found in an 
account of the French school system as reorganized in 1802: "The 
principal features of this system .... were these. It was divided 
into primary schools,, secondary schools, lycea and special schools. 
.... In the secondary schools were taught the Latin and French 
languages, the first elements of history, geography, and mathe- 
matics; and any school, though under the management of a private 
person, teaching these branches of education, came under this 
head." The primary and secondary school were closely related in 
this system, both being under communal direction, while the lycees 
were schools apart. Admission from these secondary schools to the 
state-supported lycees was by examination only. Other references 
to the term occasionally appear in the Journal and in the Annals, 
down to 1837, but all those noted were concerned with the French 
system. The term seems clearly to have been of French origin. 

But in the first adaptation of the word for American uses a 
peculiar alteration occurs. About 1838, Henry Barnard, as com- 
missioner of common schools of the state of Connecticut, gave an 
address in the principal cities and villages of that state, in which 
he urged the adoption of a system of schools "to include Primary, 
Secondary, and High Schools, with Intermediate schools or depart- 
ments." The secondary schools in this plan were to receive pupils 
at eight years of age and keep them till twelve, and "carry them 
forward in those branches of instruction which lie at the foundation 
of all useful attainments in knowledge, and are indispensable to the 
proper exercise and development of all the faculties of the mind 
and to the formation of good intellectual tastes and habits of 
application." This school should give "as thorough a knowledge 
of reading, arithmetic, penmanship, drawing, geography, history, 
and the uses of the language in composition and speech as is ever 
given in the public schools, as ordinarily conducted, to children at 
the age of sixteen." This address was repeated as an article in 
Barnard's Journal in 1856, and again in 1862. 

A similar plan was urged in the first report of the Department 
of Public Instruction of the state of Indiana (1852). Superintend- 
ent Larabee says: "In the larger places there should be three 
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grades [of schools], primary, secondary, and high schools." The 
curriculum of the secondary school is described as "reading, writing, 
geography, grammar, and arithmetic, with such other collateral 
branches as may be deemed judicious." 

When compared with the French plan, which seems to have 
been its progenitor, this scheme displays marked resemblances and 
differences. It seems to have been designed as a finishing school 
for popular education. Such was the distinct function of the 
French communal school. But no place is found in its curriculum 
for Latin, as in the French plan. The principal difference would 
appear to be in the ages of the pupils for whom each was intended, 
the American school not advancing so far as the French. 

In Barnard's American Year Book for 1870 we find evidence that 
his reiterated pleading had borne fruit. In a section on secondary 
schools, of a "Digest of Rules and Regulations of Public Schools 
in Cities," appear the following descriptions of secondary schools 
then in operation: 

Cleveland, Ohio, 1866: Between the primary and intermediate; four 
classes in mental arithmetic, writing and drawing, object lessons, reading, 
elementary sounds and phonic spelling, geography and map-drawing, written 
arithmetic, physical exercises. 

Dubuque, Iowa, 1867: Between the primary and grammar; four grades; 
spelling, denning, mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, reading, writing, 
geography, object lessons. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., 1867: Between the primary and intermediate; writing, 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, object lessons, language, singing, and 
gymnastics twice a day being the studies. 

Springfield, 111., 1866: Between the primary and intermediate; reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, writing, drawing, definitions, elementary sounds, lessons 
on things, physical exercises. 

Similar schools are described about this time in Philadelphia 
and in Washington, D.C. Occasional references to their existence 
in smaller places appear in the reports of the Indiana state depart- 
ment. 

This appears to mark the culmination of the first line of develop- 
ment which the word "secondary" experienced in American 
education. That its use then was radically different from con- 
temporary usage needs no demonstration. It was applied to what 
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we should now designate as the pre-grammar grades, and was 
succeeded even then by the grammar and high schools. It was 
distinctly a people's school; and it was the second school in the 
system, whence doubtless its title. 

We now turn to the tracing of a second line of development in 
the meaning of the term, which seems to lead continuously to the 
usage of the present day. Here again the movement harks back 
to French sources. In 1806 Napoleon so modified the French sys- 
tem as to include the lycees in the class of secondary schools. He 
thereby extended upward the limits of secondary education. As a 
result the purposes of this group of schools gradually changed, and 
before the middle of the century we find evidence that secondary 
education had come to assume the status of a class privilege. 
"Distinct from elementary instruction .... secondary instruc- 
tion includes the study of ancient languages, of literature, of mathe- 
matical and physical sciences, which ought to prepare for the learned 
professions, for great intellectual accomplishments, and for the 
principal occupations of society. It is intended particularly for 
those whom the sacrifices of their families or the liberality of state 
or community put in position to devote themselves to study not 
only through their childhood, but during those years of youth which 
in other walks of life are devoted to remunerative labor." 1 While 
not restricted to the better social classes as the sources of its clien- 
tele, secondary education was clearly regarded as necessary for 
admission to those classes. 

This change in usage is reflected in American educational dis- 
cussions. Once more Henry Barnard appears to be responsible for 
the first large movement. In 1857 Barnard's American Journal of 
Education contains an account of secondary education in Sardinia. 
In this account we read: "The secondary schools are divided into 
the classical and the technical. In the former the students are 
taught the ancient and modern languages and literatures, and the 
elements of philosophy and science, as a preparation for the studies 
of the university. In the latter the elementary course of instruc- 
tion is continued and the students prepared for the exercise of the 
different professions for which the university makes no special 

1 Quoted by Farrington from Villemain, Rapport au rot, 1843. 
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provision." The division thus described corresponds in the main 
to the "bifurcation" of the secondary schools of France in 1852. 

From this date until its discontinuance in 1870, every volume 
of Barnard's Journal contains an account of secondary education 
in one or more European countries. In 1870 forty-one such reviews 
appeared. Selecting at random, we find the systems of the follow- 
ing countries to be among those described: France, Bavaria, 
Belgium, Saxony, Prussia, Austria, Greece, Denmark, Holland, 
Luxemburg, Canada, and Zurich. The significant thing about 
these descriptions is that the schools selected as being of secondary 
grade are mainly the classical and scientific, which prepared prin- 
cipally for university entrance, and which received pupils up to 
eighteen years of age. The word "secondary" was taking on 
something of its modern connotation. 

The first important application of the term in this sense to 
American schools to come under the writer's notice was in 18 71, 
when the United States commissioner of education, John Eaton, 
included in his annual report a section devoted to "Institutions for 
Secondary Instruction." The report says: "The progress toward 
completeness exhibited in this report enables us to present a partial 
illustration of the great subdivisions of instruction so often recog- 
nized among educators; first, Superior; second, Secondary; third, 
Elementary." Statistics are given revealing "the status of 638 
academies and high schools .... institutions of secondary educa- 
tion." This section appears without interruption in all subsequent 
reports. 

While the term had now begun to assume something of its con- 
temporary character, it also took on something of its modern vague- 
ness. In 1872 the Commissioner wrote: "The line of demarkation 
between elementary and secondary and between secondary and 
superior instruction is not very distinct, if drawn at all." In 1876 
he says: "Not only are these general divisions of elementary, 
secondary, and superior far from definition, but .... the pro- 
grams of study in each are without exact definition." In 1882 he 
continues in the same strain: "The expression secondary instruc- 
tion .... is not used in my report to designate institutions of 
exact and uniform grade. It has, however, proved a convenient 
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term of classification, serving as a means of bringing together and 
in some degree systematizing a mass of information that could not 
well be referred to any other head." However, while the word was 
thus used with considerable elasticity so far as its fundamental 
meaning was concerned, it is significant that most, and finally all, 
of the schools included under this rubric were academies, public 
high schools, and the preparatory departments of higher institu- 
tions. 

The next advance toward the standardization of the term was 
due to the work of the Committee of Ten, from 1892 to 1894. 
While before this time the Commissioner of Education had become 
fairly clear as to the type of institution to be designated as second- 
ary, these institutions themselves showed no clear conception of the 
nature of their duty. Their curricula were extremely varied. This 
fault the Committee of Ten set itself to rectify. The effect of its 
labors was to substitute for the short and miscellaneous courses 
previously offered a standard program of fewer courses, each cover- 
ing four or five hours a week for about a half-year. It led to con- 
siderable uniformity in secondary curricula throughout the country. 
This committee also seems to have initiated the definition of sec- 
ondary education in psychological terms, in this case in terms of 
formal discipline. 

Thus far four distinct stages in the development of the modern 
conception of the term have been noted: first, the expansion 
upward of the French secondary system; secondly, the use of this 
expanded meaning by Henry Barnard in his accounts of secondary 
education abroad; thirdly, the application by Commissioner Eaton 
of the term in this sense to American education; fourthly, the 
partial standardization of the aims and content of secondary 
schools by the Committee of Ten. There remains a fifth, the rise 
of a clear-cut distinction between secondary education and the work 
of the secondary school. 

Again, this distinction appears to be of French origin. In 1893, 
a commission appointed by the French Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion visited the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, and while in 
America inspected the national system of education. The report 
of this commission was published in 1896. Quotations from the 
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portion which dealt with secondary education, and which was 
written by Gabriel Compayre, are published in the report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education for 1895-96: 

American secondary education comprises two parts and is divided into 
two periods. On the one hand are the public or private schools which .... 
give a course of instruction corresponding nearly to that of our classes of 
grammar, .... or of the first year of our modern secondary instruction; 
and on the other hand are the colleges .... which are nearly the equivalent 

of the French lycies The Americans give, therefore, without knowing 

it, secondary education in their colleges, while they refer these institutions to 

higher or professional instruction In America, secondary instruction 

is made up of at least two portions, the high schools and the colleges. And in 
some states, in Massachusetts notably, certain secondary studies, that of 
Latin, for example, have been introduced into the grammar schools .... so 
that a little secondary instruction is found in every grade of institution without 
being distinctly organized in any one. 

The high schools themselves are described a little later as "half 
secondary and half primary institutions." 

These statements were the first distinct recognition noted in 
America of the fact that secondary education should be conceived 
in terms broader than and different from the content of the accepted 
secondary school. But the distinction having once been made, it 
was turned quickly to account. If secondary education could no 
longer be defined in terms of an institution, just what invariable 
meaning could be attached to it ? Discussion began, and culmi- 
nated in the vast variety of definitions of which we have already 
furnished illustrations. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to observe that today we seem 
about to close the cycle. Starting with the conception that sec- 
ondary education was identical in nature and limits with the work 
of a so-called secondary school, we reached the point of rather 
generally differentiating between them. Secondary education be- 
came larger in its circumference than the secondary school. But 
that we are now in the way of once more identifying these concepts 
by expanding the boundaries of the secondary institution to 
embrace our new conception of secondary education is manifested 
by many of the arguments advanced for the establishment of junior 
colleges and high schools. 



